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The Greenwood City Schools are recognized as one of 
the outstanding public school systems in the state of 
Mississippi. The progress which has been achieved has 
resulted, to a great extent, from effective leadership on 
the part of Superintendent W. B. Dribben and his staff. A 
strong feature of this leadership has been the cultivation 
and development of intense community interest and pride in 
the public schools. The Greenwood community has accepted 
and continues to discharge the responsibility of providing 
an environment which inspires a high degree of excellence 
in its public education program. The prime factors of this 
environment are a strong school board, able administration 
and faculty, outstanding facilities and ample operating 
budgets. 

An environment of this kind is conducive to progress 
and encourages innovative thinking and doing on the part of 
administrative staff and faculty. Such an environment 
encourages a positive faculty attitude, which includes a 
tendency to be keenly aware of the needs of all pupils and 
a desire to meet these needs. 

It is this awareness of pupil needs which has prompted 
an extensive examination of the total educational program 
in an effort to make adjustments which are necessary to meet 
the contemporary needs of the public school population. 
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There are indications that the basic philosophy of the 
Greenwood City Schools is changing from an over-emphasis on 
college preparatory programs to appropriate concern for 
curriculum enrichment which will provide opportunity for 
occupational orientation and preparation in accord with 
pupil needs and the requirements of the world of work, it 
is in this setting that the study described in the follow- 
ing pages was made. The assignment was to "design a com- 
prehensive orientation to and preparation for the world of 
work." (See Appendix A for Grant Application which ulti- 
mately brought about project funding.) 

The reader is invited to examine very carefully the 
content of the report with special attention being given to 
industrial arts in grades 1-6, occupational orientation 
(occupational exploration) in grades 7, 8 and 9, interpre- 
tation of modern industry in grades 7, 8 and 9, vocational 
guidance and program flexibility in grades 10, 11 and 12. 
These segments of the program depart from conventional pro- 
cedure and merit special attention and nurture on the part 
of those responsible for administration and leadership. 

This study is strongly concerned with industrial arts 
and vocational education. It necessarily follows, therefore, 
that only minimal references are made to other aspects of 
the total curriculum. This is done for the purpose of 
showing how all areas can be satisfactorily merged. 
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Special attention is called to the emphasis on occupa- 
tional orientation in the 7th, Sth and 9th grades. This 
emphasis is based on the philosophy that our young people 
are most receptive at this age level and that effective 
occupational orientation experiences at this point should 
result in realistic educational and career planning. 

It should be pointed out that the success of the pro- 
gram ■which is outlined and described on the following pages 
will depend upon the degree to which the community, school 

board, administrative officers and faculty accept the 
responsibility of providing an environment in which the 
recommended curriculum changes can be implemented. Such an 
environment will feature built-in motivating factors 
designed to encourage faculty members to take advantage of 
opportunities to develop the expertise they will need 
through in-service workshops and extension courses which 

will be made available to them. 

If success can be achieved, great rewards will accrue 
to the young people of Greenwood in that they will be pre- 
pared to satisfactorily adjust to the environment into 
which they will emerge upon leaving the public schools. 

This strongly includes ability to qualify for the employ- 
ment opportunities which will be available to them. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Public education must provide youth with a background 
of knowledge, experience, and guidance that will allow them 
to take their place as a productive citizen in American 
society. A program which accomplishes this goal must pre- 
pare students to enter colleges, universities, vocational- 
technical schools, and the world of work. This educational 
process must be broad enough to provide preparation for local 
state and national employment opportunities. 

Basic Justification 

The following is a basic justification for a program 
which will provide an equitable entry into the world of 
work for all students in the Greenwood City School System. 

Cultural and Economic Deprivation 

American society in its rapid development has by- 
. passed large segments of the population. These individuals 
are bound in poverty and cultural deprivation because they 
do not possess the knowledge and skills demanded by today's 
technological economy. The mechanization of industry and 
agriculture has created a plethora of opportunity for the 
educated individual but has little to offer the unschooled. 
The Mississippi Delta, traditionally an agricultural area. 
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no longer needs uneducated farm labor. Greenwood City 
Schools are now faced with the problem of providing an edu- 
cation that will prepare these displaced individuals to be 
productive, self-respecting, self-supporting citizens in 
contemporary society. 



High Dropout Rate 

The Greenwood City School System essperiences a high 
dropout rate beginning in the elementary schools. It is 
believed that this is largely due to a lack of understand- 
ing concerning the educational requirements necessary for 
occupational entry into today's technological society. 

Public schools are charged with the responsibility of 
developing in each student the concepts and attitudes which 
will guide them through lives that are satisfying to the 
individual and beneficial to society. To fulfill this 
responsibility, schools must offer programs which are 
realistic and meaningful to students and that will hold the 
students in school. Programs with this holding power must 
provide for an introduction to today's technological society 
and the opportunity to eusplore its many ramifications. 

Puroose 

JU 

The major purpose of this study is to develop a program 
which will introduce all students to the "world of work." 

* This will be accomplished through the use of practical arts, 

e 

V 

» 
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vocational education and guidance. The program will be of 
equal educational value to college-bound students and to 
students who can benefit from vocational training for entry 
into the labor force. 

The study will e 2 ?plore means of effectively integrating 
a program which will provide a comprehensive introduction to 
the world of work with the traditional program of the 
Greenwood City Schools. The major problem in the develop- 
ment of such a program will be determining how to educate 
students for entry into the various facets of the world of 
work at all employment levels and at the same time provide 
equitable educational opportunity for all students. 

To accomplish this goal all students must be given the 
opportunity to e:xplore their capabilities so that they may 
make meaningful decisions concerning their choice of a 
life's work. Once these decisions have been made, public 
education must provide a program which will facilitate 
these accomplishments. 

In developing a program which will accomplish this 
desirable end/ several questions must be raised for con- 
sideration. Some of these questions are: 

1. What are the educational needs of the student body 
in terms of employment opportunities in the service 
area of the school system? 

2. How can the needs of the students be most effec- 
tively met by the teachers and supportative staff? 
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3. How can the existing educational facilities best be 
utilized? 

4. How can the curriculum be strengthened to meet 
emerging educational needs. 

General Purposes 

A major part of the overall purpose of this project is 
to develop an industrial arts and vocational education pro- 
gram for grades 1-12 which will effectively prepare people 
for living and working in a modernized agricultural and 
industrial economy. The following more specific purposes 
will describe the program in more detail. 

Grades 1-6 

In grades 1-6 the purpose of the program is to intro- 
duce and explore the world of work through an integrated 
industrial arts approach. This will be accomplished through 
the combined effort of all elementary teachers, elementary 
industrial arts specialists, and guidance counselors. 

Grades 7-8 

The purpose of 7th and 8th grade industrial arts is to 
develop an understanding and appreciation of modern indus- 
try— its materials, methods, processes — and its place in our 
technical society. This can be accomplished through the use 
of tools and machines in the processing of industrial 
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materials. These industrial arts activities in grades 7 and 
8 will be strongly directed toward p re-vocational orienta- 
tion. This will be accomplished through the combined effort 
of the industrial arts supervisor, industrial arts teachers, 
and guidance counselors. 

Senior High School 

The senior high school industrial education program has 
a two-fold purpose. It must serve both the vocational and 
general education needs of the students. 

The purpose of the vocational program will be to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the development of skills and the 
acquisition of technical knowledge which will prepare an 
individual for successful entrance into and progress in an 
occupation of his choice. This will be accomplished by par- 
ticipation in skills development courses. These courses 
should be established on the basis of an occupational sur- 
vey conducted in the service area of the Greenwood schools 
which will identify existing and potential employment 
opportunities • 

Vocational education can be given successfully only to 
those who need, want, and are capable of profiting from the 
experience. Therefore, occupational choice should be based 
upon acceptable guidance procedures. 

Industrial arts should be provided for those high 
school students who do not desire or cannot profit from 
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vocational education. This program will be a means of con- 
tinuing and expanding an understanding of the industrial 
world of work. The following classification of students as 
outlined in A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial 
Arts ^ will be served: 

1. Students who wish to explore more deeply the educa- 
tional, cultural, and consumer aspects of American 
industry. 

2. Students planning to pursue advanced study and 
careers in areas such as applied and technical 
sciences. 



Adult Education 

Although the designated purpose of this proposal does 
not encompass the training and retraining needs of employed 
adults, this important phase of vocational education should 
continue to receive high priority. 

School and Community Needs 

In developing a total industrial arts and vocational 
education plan for a particular school system, several 
interrelated aspects of school and community must be taken 
into consideration. This includes data about school age 
population, attendance centers, dropouts, and industrial 
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^- A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts , 
AVA, 1963, pp. 13-14. 
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and occupational needs. Although these various aspects of 
the school and community are interrelated, they will he 
dealt with under separate topical headings for quick refer- 
ence purposes. 



School Age Population 

A November, 1969, analysis of enrollments showed a 
total of 5,647 students in the Greenwood City Public School 
System. Of this number, 1,504 students attended two high 
schools (grades 9-12) and 4,143 students attended the six 
elementary schools (various combinations of grades 1-8) . 

In accordance with the approved zoning plan, the potential 
enrollment for September, 1970, is 5,928. Of this number, 
1,508 students would be in high school (grades 9-12) and 
4,420 students would be in the elementary schools (various 
combinations of grades 1-8) . The projected September, 

1970, enrollment does not take into consideration the effect 
of the growing private school movement. Indications are, 
however, that the school enrollment will be somewhat less 
than the projected 5,928 students. For an analysis of 
present and projected enrollments by schools, refer to 
Table 1 on page 8. 

In a recent survey Schmitt^ reported that 97% of the 
schools in the United States with enrollments in excess of 

%i. L. Schmitt and A. L. Pelley, Industrial Arts 
Education, A Survey of Programs, Teachers. Students, and 
t. Curriculum . U.S. Office of Education, 1966, p. 5. 

*• _ 
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TABLE 1 

ANALYSIS OP ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOL 
NOVEMBER, 1969/ VS. SEPTEMBER/ 1970/ POTENTIAL 



Name 


Zone 


November, 1969 


September, 1970 


Grades 


Enroll- 

ment 


Grades 


Enroll- 

ment 


High Schools 












Greenwood H.S. 


I-V 


9-12 


849 


9-12 


1038 


Threadgill H.S. 


III, 












IV, V 


9-12 


655 


9-10 


470 


High School Totals 






1504 




1508 


Elementary Schools 












Davis Elem. 


I 


1-8 


762 


1-8 


1052 


Bankston Elem. 


II 


1-8 


850 


1-8 


824 


Williams Elem. 


III 


1-6 


252 


1-8 


370 


McNeace Elem. 


IV 


1-2 


417 


1-3 


488 


Stone St. Elem. 


IV 


3-6 


990 


4-8 


802 


Threadgill Elem. 


V 


1-8 


872 


1-8 


884 


Elementary School Totals 




4143 




4420 


Grand Totals 


¥ 




3647 


* 


5928 



750 have an industrial arts program. The majority of the 
Greenwood schools fall into this category. Schmitt asserted 
» that the larger schools afford students a good opportunity 

i 

* 

to study the impact of technology upon our society through 
their industrial arts programs. He further stated that the 
, high percentage of industrial arts found in junior and 

* senior high schools is due to the general acceptance of the 

^ talent discovery function that industrial arts performs in 

f the beginning grades of the secondary schools. 

T 

i 

r 

* 
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Industrial arts plays a vital role in preparing 
individuals to live in our technological society. An evolv- 
ing approach to introducing students to this technological 
society is through the interpretation of modern industry. 
Vocational education/ on the other hand/ should prepare the 
student for occupational entrance into the world of work. 
According to the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, this preparation should be emphasized on the high 
school level. Advisory Council Chairman Calkins stated 
that: 

We believe that the reform of American schools 
the Nation so desperately needs will not come about 
if the Federal government continues to invest 
nearly $4 million in remedial manpower programs for 
each $1 million it invests in preventive vocational 
programs. 

Based on this and similar reports, it does not seem 
that a total program of industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion for Greenwood should be questioned. Rather, the ques- 
tion seems to be how such a program can best be implemented. 

Attendance Centers 

Industrial arts in grades 1-6 can be taught in the 
regular classroom setting by the elementary school teacher. 
This arrangement adapts itself to any school and class size 



^Hugh Calkins, Annual Report , National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education, U.S. Office of Education, 1969, 

p. 3. ‘ * . * 
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since a separate laboratory is not required. A variation 
of this approach would provide for a separate industrial 
arts classroom-laboratory combination in grades 5 and 6. 

This variation would be consist ant with the departmentaliza- 
tion concept presently subscribed to by the Greenwood Public 
School System. In either case, industrial arts (grades 1-6) 
can function well under the proposed zoning guidelines in 
the six Greenwood elementary schools. Implementation of 
these program variations are described in Chapter III. 

Industrial arts in grades 7-8 should be taught in a 
separate laboratory by a certified industrial arts instruc- 
tor. A full time instructor can effectively teach approxi- 
mately 120 students per day. Implementing an industrial 
arts program should present no problem in Davis, Bankston, 
Stone Street, and Threadgill elementary schools since the 
total projected enrollment in each case is in excess of 800 
students. This number of students should provide a large 
enough base from which to provide a sufficient teacher 
load. This would, however, present a problem at Williams 
Elementary School with a projected enrollment for September, 
1970, of only 370 students. Therefore, it would be diffi- 
cult to justify the employment of an industrial arts 
instructor full time. Furthermore, it would be economi- 
cally impractical to build and equip an industrial arts 
laboratory for such a small enrollment. Neither would it 
be feasible to build, equip, and staff a home economics 
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laboratory for this small number of students. Implementa- 
tion of an industrial arts program in grades 7 and 8 is 
described in Chapter IV. 

Industrial arts and vocational education in the high 
school should provide the secondary school student with 
technological e:xperiences relating to the world of work. 

The implementation of career choices must be an important 
part of the high school program. The Greenwood High School 
has the potential of being comprehensive in scope and 
thereby providing students with academically or vocation- 
ally oriented backgrounds which will prepare them for col- 
lege or the world of work in accordance with their apti- 
tudes and vocational interests. Industrial arts and voca- 
tional education for Greenwood High School (grades 9-12) 
and for Threadgill Junior High School (grades 9-10) is 
described in Chapter V. 



Dropouts 



The failure of schools to retain students seems to be 
a local, state, and national problem. The National Advisory 
Council report stated that: 

Each year the ranks of the school dropouts 
increase by three-quarters of a million young men 
and women. They enter the job market without the 
skills and attitudes employers require. They and 
the millions of others who are under-employed — 
among these the students who are giraduates of our 
high schools but who are inadequately prepared 
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for anything — are tragic evidence of the present 
inadequacy of our educational system. ^ 

The Council further states that at the very heart of 
the drop-out and under-employment problem is the national 
attitude that vocational education is designed for some- 
body else*s children and that the only good education is an 
education capped by four years of college. This idea, 
transmitted by our values and our silent support is a 
revelation of why schools fail to meet the needs of so many 
students. 

The Greenwood Public School System, as most school 
systems in the State of Mississippi, has a drop-out prob- 
lem. The percentage of Mississippi children, by county, 
who enter the second grade but do not enter college ranges 
from 56 to 91 percent. ^ 

In the Greenwood Public Schools, the average percent- 
age of students who entered the first grade but failed to 
graduate from high school over the past six years was 59.9 
percent. This percentage for the 1968-69 school year was 
47.3 percent. The average percentage of drop-outs over the 
past six years was 42 percent in non-target schools and 64 
percent in target schools. 



^ Ibid . , p. 1. 

^ Mississippi State Plan for the Administration of 
Vocational Education . Mississippi State Board for Voca 
tional Education, Jackson, Mississippi, 1969, pp. II-5. 
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The Greenwood Public Schools conducted a survey in 
1967 to determine reasons why students in target schools 
dropped out of school. In grades 1-8 the major reasons 
given, in order of frequency, were economic, academic dif- 
ficulty, needed at home, dislike of school experiences, and 
behavioral difficulty. In grades 9-12 the major reasons 
given, in order of frequency, were dislike of school 
experiences and behavioral difficulty. A similar survey 
taken in 1968 showed that twice as many students dropped 
out of school because of dislike of school experiences than 
for any other single reason. 

The major reason students drop out of the Greenwood 
Public School System seems to be that the school does not 
provide them with the necessary guidance and/or curriculum 
to satisfy their needs and desires. This, in turn, brings 
about bdnavioral difficulties and a dislike for school. 

This report stresses the need for a comprehensive school 
system which includes sufficient vocational guidance to 
assist the student in selecting a curriculum which will 
meet his educational needs to the extent that the tendency 
to drop out will be eliminated. 

Industrial and Occupational Needs 

Educational programs involving practical arts gen- 
erally and vocational education specifically should be based 
on local, state, and national needs. These needs should be 
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identifiable in terms of employment opportunities for pro- 
gram graduates. 

The eight major manufacturing industries in the 
Greenwood area employ approximately 2/300 workers. The 
majority of these jobs are filled by skilled and semi- 
skilled employees in occupational areas involving the use 
of metals and woods as industrial materials. Specific job 
titles call for machinists, machine operators, welders, 
electronic technicians, and assembly personnel. 

The total population of this area is 23,000 with a 
projected increase to 26,000 by 1974. Approximately 40 
percent of the present population is economically dis- 
advantaged . 

The 1969 Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS) report shows that approximately 60 percent of the 
people in the Mississippi Delta are employed as nonagricul- 
tural wage and salaried workers. Approximately 40 percent 
of these nonagricultural workers are employed in manufactur- 
ing industries. 

Both the CAMPS and local surveys reflect a need for the 
training of persons to fill jobs in business and office 
occupations, metal and building trades, sales and service 
occupations, and domestic work. Greenwood schools are 
presently offering educational opportunities in these areas. 

There also seem to be a large number of job opportuni- 
ties in the chemical, transportation, and public utility 
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industries. 

At the time of this writing, the Greenwood and Leflore 
County School Systems were in the process of conducting 
their own survey to determine the vocational education needs 
of employers in the Leflore County area. The findings of 
this survey should help provide the rationale upon which to 
build a sound vocational education program. 

Program for Greenwood City Schools 

The reader is invited to examine the schematic repre- 
sentation of the program which has been designed for the 
Greenwood City Schools (see Plow Chart # 1, page 16). This 
program is fully described in the remaining pages of this 
report . 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 




UNIVERSITY 

Professional 

Preparation 



Mathematics 

Geometry 

College Algebra 

Trigonometry 

Science 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Foreign Language 

Spanish 

French 

Latin 



V 

Guidance Service _ 
Available 
If Needed 



Go to Work 
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Technicians 



l 

A 

<D 

9 





Junior 

College 



Adult Education 

Extension 
classes for 
employed workers 
at all levels 



Intensive Guidance to 
re-examine career 
objectives and to 
project programs of 
study or work 




Go to Work 



Beginning 

Tradesmen 



J t 
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English 
Social Studies 
Science 
Mathematics 
Health Education 
Civic Education 
^Industrial Arts 

Business Education 

Occupational 

Orientation 

Extra Curricular 
Activities 






'Business a 
Education 
1* Part-time Coop. 

2. Simulated Office 
Practices 
Distributive Education 

1. Part-time coop. 

2. Sales and Market 
Education 

Trade and Industrial 
Education 
1* Part-time Coop. 

2. Day Trade 
Other Appropriate 
Vocational Programs 
See Chart #6 for 
Schema of industrial 
Arts and Vocational 
Education 
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„ . _ aid in the fixing of career 

Special Needs Education «*— objectives and the design — 

of personalized programs 

of study _ 



Go to Work 



Unskilled 

or 

Semiskilled 

Labor 



Grades S-6-7-8 



Grades 7 and 8 
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Required for Boys and Girls 



Regular periods will be scheduled under qualified industrial arts and home 
economics teachers. 

Multifield laboratory; and occupational orientation or classroom industry 
for boys in grade 8 (see Flow Chart # 4) .(General home economics for 
girls**.) 

Multifield laboratory/ personal and social adjustment; and occupational 
orientation or classroom industry in grades 7 (see Flow Chart # 3) . 



Grades 5 and 6 



All Elementary Schools 



Taught by elementary education teacher with sound philosophy of industrial 
arts education or vice versa# 

Industrial arts taught in separate classroom-laboratory within departmen- 
talized setting. 

Activities must be correlated with other subject matter areas (see Flow 
Chart # 2) . 

< f ‘ 



Grades 1-2-3-4 



J 



t 



—All Elementary Schools 



C C UJ. abstraction in the teaching process (see Flow chart # 2). 
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CHAPTER II 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN GREENWOOD 
CIIY SCHOOLS (Grades 1-8) 

Overall Purpose 



The general purpose of industrial arts in the elemen- 
tary grades is to introduce pupils to the world of work and 
to reduce the level of abstraction in the teaching process. 
It should not be considered as an additional course but 
rather as supplementary activities involving the use of 
industrial tools and materials which will enrich the teach- 
ing process and provide strong pupil motivation to learning. 
Nor should it be considered just as a matter of making 
things . 

All projects or construction activities should stem 
from that which is being taught as a regular part of the 
curriculum and should be designed to bring to life some 
aspect of textbook content which would otherwise be left to 
the imagination of the pupil. 

A study by W. R. Hoots, Jr., of East Carolina 
University, at Greenville, showed positively that 
elementary textbooks include many references to 
technology and industry, thus showing the way to 
correlating industrial arts with basic elementary 
subj ects.1* 



^Larry T. Ivey, "Technological Innovation in Elemen- 
tary Industrial Arts," School Shop , April, 1970, p. 108. 
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All projects and activities should be designed at 
levels capable of accomplishment by the age group in ques- 
tion and should provide for successful participation and 
accomplishment by each pupil in accordance with his ability 
level. The richness of the program will depend upon the 
initiative and ingenuity of teachers and their willingness 
to depart from the conventional pattern of instruction. 

The following list of values describes the program in 
more detail. 

1. Reduces the level of abstraction in teaching 

2. Involves more of the senses in the learning process 

3. Provides more fully for individual differences 

4. Motivates learning 

5. Provides outlets for inate desires to create 

6. Helps establish learning readiness 

7. Makes school a more pleasant escperience 

8. Introduces pupil to the world of work 

9. Acquaints pupil with the care and use of common 
industrial tools and materials 

10. Produces an environment which is conducive to the 
development of desirable social habits and per- 
sonality characteristics 

11. Produces tangible results from pupil effort 

12. Provides opportunity for all levels of pupil 
success in accord with individual differences 
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13. Gives the child an objective medium for expressing 
his ideas 

14. Provides the child with a manipulative fom of 
creative leisure-time expression. 

Several of these values are substantiated in Pershern's 
study 2 which ascertained the effect industrial arts activi- 
ties had on achievement and student attitudes in science in 
grades 4, 5, and 6. The study produced the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Students favored the units taught by the experi- 
mental method (utilizing integrated industrial arts 
activities) . 

2. The science instruction was enjoyed more by the 
students in the experimental group. 

3. The participating teachers agreed that industrial 
arts activities can enrich the elementary science 
programs as well as assist clarifying science con- 
cepts for the students. 

General Purposes for Grade Levels 

The following is Houston's explanation of student 
behavior at various grade levels and the relationship of 



2 Frarik R. Pershern, "The Effect of Industrial Arts 
Activities on Science Achievement and Attitudes in the Upper 
Elementary Grades," Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Texas 
A&M University, College Station, Texas, 1967. 
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O 

this behavior to industrial arts. 

These behavior patterns cannot be associated with spe- 
cific grade levels. However, behavior patterns for a 
general grade level grouping of K, 1-4, and 5-6 as described 
below do exist and should be taken into consideration when 
designing industrial arts activities for the elementary 
school. This grouping has a direct bearing on the non- 
graded classroom (grades 1-4) and departmentalized (grades 
5-6) portion of the Greenwood Elementary School System 
which includes grades 1-8. 

Kindergarten 

As a child reaches this age, he is seldom satisfied 
with fictitious relationships between his thinking and his 
creative work. He would like to establish a "real" rela- 
tionship. In undertaking a study such as this, a primary 
purpose would be to help each child find and establish real 
relationships between his thinking and his industrial arts 
activities. 



Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 



During this period individual children become more 
conscious of reality as they attempt to improve relationships 
between their creative work and •whatever it is these works 



•^P. Dale. Houston, Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, Mississippi State University (1968 interview) . 
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represent. They have become more aware of their environ- 
ment through the many experiences to which they have been 
exposed and their need for self-assurance often becomes a 
guiding factor in whatever they attempt. A principal pur- 
pose during these grades would be to provide opportunities 
which would allow each child to pursue his own search for 
self-assurance through industrial arts activities. 

Grades 5/6 

During this important period of development, children 
actually lay the ground-work for their ability to work in 
groups and cooperate as functioning members of our society. 
During these grades it becomes necessary that in the indus- 
trial arts activities as in other activities, the curricu- 
lum should be geared to promote and enhance children' s 
desires and needs for group participation. 

Various Approaches to 
Teaching Elementary Industrial Arts 

There are various approaches to teaching industrial 
arts in the elementary school. These include: 1. Elemen- 

tary industrial arts in the self-contained classroom, 2. 
Elementary subject matter oriented industrial arts in the 
departmentalized classroom- laboratory, and 3. Arts and 
crafts oriented industrial arts in a separate laboratory. 

A discussion of each of these approaches follows. 
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1. Elementary industrial arts in the self-contained 
classroom . Under this plan, experiences with industrial 
tools and materials are integrated with conventional sub- 
ject matter areas. Industrial arts activities stem from 
problems or ideas encountered and/or inspired through usual 
teaching procedures and subject matter. 

As indicated by Gerbracht, this approach has some 
advantages and disadvantages. 



Using the classroom has some advantages. For 
one thing, it is possible for part of the class 
to be engaged in construction work while other 
children are doing other things; thus the entire 
class is under the teacher's control. For another, 
when construction facilities are present in the 
classroom, they are more likely to be used as 
spontaneous need for them develops, producing 
closer connections with the classroom studies. But 
there are disadvantages, too. Construction work 
involves noise, dust, and dirt, and occasionally 
spilled paint and glue, and construction work 
requires space which many classrooms cannot spare. 



2. Elementary subject matter oriented industrial arts 
in the departmentalized classroom-laboratory . Under this 
approach, industrial arts activities are conducted for a 
specified length of time each day. These activities, how- 
ever, are correlated with other subject matter areas. 

Gerbracht lists some advantages and disadvantages of 
this approach. 



A 

"Carl Gerbracht and R. J. Babcock. Elementary School 
Industrial Arts , Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1969, 
p. 27. 
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The separate industrial arts shop is considered 
by many people to be preferable. A shop can be 
equipped more fully than the classroom? indeed/ it 
can be designed specifically for the work to be 
done. It can include storage space for a variety 
of materials and supplies than any one classroom 
can afford to stock, and it can provide work space 
and storage space for bulky projects. The shop 
can include machines that would be inappropriate 
in a classroom because of their cost, noise, and 
danger . 

The only significant disadvantage of a separate 
shop is the possibility that industrial arts work 
might deviate from the classroom curriculum, but 
this danger can be avoided through careful planning 
by conscientious teachers. 



Both of the systems described under (1) and (2) above 
can function well under adequate supervision. Gerbracht 
said that “where a specialist (elementary industrial arts 
consultant) is provided, neither system seems to have great 
advantages over the other, provided the classroom teacher 
is involved in determining the class activities."^ 

3. Arts and crafts oriented industrial arts in a 
separate laboratory . It is administratively possible to 
teach elementary industrial arts as a completely separate 
subject matter area. 

This, however, is not a desirable approach. In 
Gerbracht' s words. 



Where classroom teachers simply turn their 
classes over to industrial arts specialists for 
specific time periods, without regard for the 



^ Ibid . , pp. 27, 28. 
^ Ibid . , p. 25. 
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relationships between the industrial arts work 
and the normal classroom work/ much is lost. 
Under such conditions/ the industrial arts work 
tends to become an "arts and crafts" activity 
and loses much of its potential relevance. 

Where regular industrial arts periods are 
established, the industrial arts work tends to 
assume an independent character/ with its own 
resource units. The following are examples of 
such units: 

Manufacturing in our City 
Transportation, Past and Present 
Mass Production in America 
Electricity as Power 
Modern Industrial Materials 
Forest Products. 

There is no reason why such units cannot be 
connected to other classroom work, and they 
should be, for best results . ' 



The keys to a successful elementary industrial arts 
program seem to be correlation and cooperation. 



Recommended Approach for Elementary and Middle 
School Industrial Arts in Greenwood 



Taking into consideration the administrative structure 
of the Greenwood Elementary School System, the combination 
approach suggested in this study is designed around the 
self-contained classroom in grades 1-4 and the departmen- 
talized classroom in grades 5-8. (See Flow Chart # 2, page 
25.) 



^ Ibid . , p. 28. 
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PRACTICAL ARTS IN IHE ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL 
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Grades 5-8 



Grades 7-8 

Regular periods will be scheduled under qualified industrial arts 
and home economics teachers. 

Emphasis will be given to the multifield laboratory, to personal 
and social adjustment; and to occupational orientation or to the 
classroom industry in the 7th grade (see Flow Chart # 3, page ) . 

Qnphasis will be given to general home economics for girls; to the 
multifield laboratory and to occupational orientation or to the 
classroom industry for boys in the 8th grade (see Flow Chart # 4, 
page ) . 



Grades 5-6 

Industrial arts taught in separate classroom laboratory within 
departmentalized setting. 

Industrial arts activities must be an outgrowth of other subject 
matter areas in grades 5-6. 

Must be articulated with industrial arts activities in grades 1-4 
and in grades 7-8. 

Taught by elementary education teacher with a sound philosophy of 
Industrial Arts education or vice versa (under supervision of 
Elementary Industrial Arts Consultant) . 
I 1 

I 




Grades 1-4 ; i — — 

Industrial arts activities are part of the self-contained 
classroom. 

Tools, materials and work areas provided in each classroom. 

Experiences with industrial tools and materials integrated 
with conventional subject matter areas. 



Industrial arts activities stem from problems or ideas encountered 
and/or inspired through usual teaching procedures and textbooks. 

Initiated to reduce the level of abstraction in the elementary 
classroom setting. 

Designed to allow students to work on individual or small group 
activities. 



Introduces pupils to the world of work. 

Taught by elementary teacher with elementary industrial arts 
background provided through in-service education (under super- 
vision of elementary industrial arts consultant) . 



FLOW CHART # 2 
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Intensive Application of Appropriate Vocational Guidance Procedures 
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Grades 1-4 

In these early elementary grades, industrial arts 
should complement the various subjects taught by the class- 
room teacher. For example, while studying a unit on trans- 
portation, a part of the class may be developing a bulletin 
board exhibit on various modes of transportation. Still 
another group may be building various models representing 
early transportation by land, air, and sea. All of these 
activities can be going on simultaneously and be involving 
many of the 14 values listed earlier. 

Grades 5-6 

In these higher elementary grades, industrial arts 
should still complement the various subjects taught by the 
math, English, social studies, or science teachers. At 
these grade levels, however, industrial arts may be depart- 
mentalized as are the other subject matter areas. The 
teacher of industrial arts should have a sound philosophy 
of both industrial arts and elementary education. 

Through a combined effort of the elementary industrial 
arts consultant, the industrial arts teacher, and the 
teachers of other subject matter areas, a well coordinated 
program can result. For example, while the student is 
studying fractions in math, he may be making a segmented 
fraction wheel out of plywood in industrial arts. When the 
student is preparing to study plants in science, he may 
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build a planter box in industrial arts in -which to plant 
various seeds under the supervision of the science teacher. 

It must be emphasized that the success of this approach 
will depend on "team planning" on the part of all teachers 
involved with each student group under the leadership of 
the industrial arts consultant. Such planning must result 
in complete correlation between the industrial arts activi- 
ties and classroom subject matter. 

The Middle School Concept i 

The middle school concept/ grades 5/ 6, 7 and 8, is 
emerging on the national scene. At a recent convention/ 

G. C. Simpson, Associate Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration/ State University of New York at New Paltz, reported 
that over 1000 middle schools are now in operation, 90 per- 
cent more than 10 years ago. Compactness of the new elemen- 
tary unit, he said, provides an opportunity to "upgrade" the 
total educational product. 

The middle school is conceived to be a new approach in 
providing an educational program designed to meet the needs 
of the pre-adolescent and early adolescent child. It takes 
into consideration the earlier maturation of today's youth. 

Kindred states that: 

As a result (of the earlier maturation) many 
boys and girls enter puberty in grades five and 
six. . . .It is felt that fifth- and sixth- 
graders can profit from learning e:xperiences 
traditionally allocated to seventh graders in 
junior high school. 
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In further support of this position, children 
of middle school age appear to have more in com- 
mon with each other than with elementary school 
pupils as a group or high school pupils as a group. 8 



In further argument for the middle school. Kindred 
levels the following criticisms at the junior high school 
which seem relevant to this study: 

1. The traditional contention that the junior 
high school should get pupils ready for the senior 
high school has meant mastery of content and skills 
in limited areas at the expense of a broad explora- 
tory type of program. 

2. Recent pressures on the junior high school to 
place more emphasis upon academic subjects, such as 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages, have 
meant less time and energy for fine arts, industrial 
arts, dramatics, and homemaking — subjects which are 
equally important in a general education program. 



It appears that the middle school concept has much 
merit. As an administrative unit, it lends itself well to 
the non-graded approach to teaching. As a whole, this con- 
cept seems to fit well into the educational philosophy of 
the Greenwood Public School System. 

Therefore, the departmentalized approach to teaching 
elementary industrial arts in grades 5 and 6 would adapt 
itself well to the first two years of the middle school 
concept. It should be re-emphasized, however, that indus- 
trial arts in these two grades must be correlated with 5th and 



^Leslie W. Kindred, The Intermediate School (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. : Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968), p. 33. 

^Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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6th grade subject matter rather than considering it a 
course unto itself. 
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The Consultant 

The industrial arts consultant is a vital factor in 
the success of the program. His primary responsibility and 
function are described as follows: 

1. He must develop a close working relationship with 
teachers. 

2. He must be an immediately -available consultant to 
all teachers. 

3 . He should be in a position to obtain necessary 
supplies and materials without delay. 

4. He should be responsible for tool inventory and 
maintenance . 

5. He must be well versed relative to elementary 
education and industrial arts. 

6. He must promote the total program. 

7. He must be a leader and must also be sensitive to 
leadership abilities of the teachers. He should 
be able to avoid negative attitudes. 

8. He should encourage teachers to share ideas with 
one another. 

9. He must initiate and maintain good public relations 
activities directed toward in-school and out-of- 
school publics. 
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10. He should serve a maximum of 20-25 classrooms. 

11. He should have space for office and tool and 
material storage . 

As stated earlier, the success of industrial arts in 
the elementary school depends largely upon the capabilities 
of the consultant. Therefore, the first six functions 
listed above are further developed for emphasis. 

1. Teacher relationship . The consultant should direct 
his attention toward the teacher rather than the student. 

This approach will enable the teacher to continue to func- 
tion in the absence of the consultant. It is permissible 
for the consultant to demonstrate to or work with the class. 
However, this should provide the teacher with a learning 
situation rather than with an opportunity to do other things. 

2. Immediate availability . The consultant should be 
available to the teacher on a regular basis. This may be 
accomplished through a combination of regular visits, 
scheduled conferences and appointments, or telephone com- 
munications. Industrial arts in the elementary school has 
as its basic origin student-contrived activities stemming 
from the regular elementary curriculum. Therefore, it is 
sometimes difficult for the teacher to pre-plan industrial 
arts activities. Consequently, the consultant needs to be 
available on short notice. To minimize this necessity for 
short notice availability, he should stress the pre-planning 
aspect of the elementary industrial arts program. 
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3. Availability of materials . Provisions are made for 
classroom and central storage of materials. However/ as 
stated earlier, elementary industrial arts activities 
should be student -oriented and should stem from conven- 
tional subject matter areas. Therefore, it is not possible 
to predetermine all materials and supplies that will be 
needed. Consequently, the consultant should have the 
authority to purchase small amounts of materials and sup- 
plies when an immediate need arises. 

4. Tool inventory . Special attention should be given 
to a system for keeping up with tools. The consultant 
should assume the responsibility of convincing the teacher 
that she cannot operate an effective program unless all 
tools assigned to her classroom are available to the stu- 
dent. If a tool must be taken out of the classroom for 
some reason such as maintenance, it should be so noted on 
the tool panel. 

5. Industrial arts and elementary education oriented . 
Whether the consultant has an industrial arts or an elemen- 
tary education background, he will need to develop a sound 
philosophy of the place of industrial arts activities in 
the elementary classroom. The first step in developing 
this philosophy should be implemented by enrolling in a 
graduate course entitled "Industrial Arts in the Elementary 
School" (see Appendices B and C) . Additional course work 
in industrial arts and elementary education should follow. 
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It is recommended that if the consultant does advanced 
study, his graduate program should consist of industrial 
arts and elementary education courses. 

6. Promote program . Industrial arts for the elemen- 
tary school is a relatively new concept in Mississippi. It 
must be treated as a special program and must be constantly 
at the forefront of professional attention in the mind of 
the consultant. He should provide the teachers with whom 
he is working continuous assistance directed at implementing 
the merger between industrial arts and elementary education. 
He must coordinate the program among the various grades to 
provide consistency and between grade levels to provide 
continuity, it seems reasonable to esqpect the consultant 
to conduct periodic in-service workshops for elementary 
teachers directed at promoting the merger of industrial 
arts and elementary education subject matter program. 

This instruction could be provided during scheduled pre- 
school in-service workshops, after school hours and/or 
during conference periods. 

The total success of the elementary industrial arts 
program depends on: 

1. The degree to which the consultant successfully 
functions in the above categories. 

2. The degree to which the faculty and administration 
understands and accepts the purposes and values of 
the program. 
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3. The degree to which the administration and faculty 
are willing to make appropriate activities an inte- 
gral part of the teaching program. 

4. The degree to which parents understand and accept 
program purposes and values and encourage pupils in 
their work. 

Suggested Activities for Grades 1-6 

Since industrial arts activities should grow out of 
the elementary curriculum, it is not feasible to prescribe 
specific activities. For a sample listing of activities, 
refer to Chapter 5 in Elementary School Industrial Arts.^ 
This list is presented only to illustrate activities which 
children and teachers have carried on successfully. Further 
more, these activities should tend to stimulate other ideas, 
since no such list could be all-inclusive. 

The many activities and concepts listed in this refer- 
ence should be coordinated between the various grade levels. 
The level of pupil involvement should increase as the child 
progresses through grades 1-6. For example, in the first 
grade, the student may be introduced to the name and 
general use of combination pliers which is a tool commonly 
found in homes. However, by the time he has completed the 
6th grade, his knowledge of these tools should have been 



^•Oqp . Cit . , Gerbracht, pp. 186-259. 
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expanded to include the proper name, care and safe use of a 
variety of pliers. 

Furthermore, some basic learning experiences involving 
tools and materials should be repeated at each grade level. 
Examples of these are as follows: 

1. Planning the activity 

2. Making bill of materials 

3 . Determining proper sequence of procedures to success- 
fully complete the activity 

4. Listing tools necessary to successfully complete the 
activity. 

The acquisition of industrial skills and knowledge is 
not the paramount objective of industrial arts in the ele- 
mentary school. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
varying degrees of both skill and knowledge should be 
acquired, depending upon the aptitudes and interests of 
individual students and the appropriateness and intensity 
of the experiences to which they are subjected. The follow- 
ing lists are indicative of the range of skill and knowledge 
which could be reasonably expected. 
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Skills the Pupil 
Should Learn to Perform 



What the 

Pupil Should Know 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 



Use try square in making at 
right angles to straight edge. 

Use of C clamp. 

Sawing across grain. 

Ripping. 

Use of mitre box and bade saw. 

Drilling holes in wood. 

Pile curved edges. 

Driving and pulling nails with 
claw hammer. 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 

Smoothing with sandpaper. 

Use of paint brush with water, 7. 



paint, and shellac. 

Application of stain. 

Use of scale-measuring in 8. 

even inches. 

Sawing with keyhole saw. 9. 

Planing edges with block 
plane. 10. 

Using combination pliers. 

Use of coping saw. 11. 



Use of screw driver and screws. 
Use of glue. 

Clean paint brushes. 



Name, care and use 
of tools. 

Difference between 
hard and soft wood. 

How to perform good 
housekeeping prac- 
tices. 

Safety precautions 
in the use of all 
tools and equipment. 

How to select proper 
size nails. 

How to work and 
share with others. 

The importance of 
proper storage of 
tools when not in 
use. 

Importance of 
accuracy . 

Importance and dig- 
nity of work. 

Relationship of 
classroom activities 
to the world of work. 

Basic mathematical 
and scientific prin- 
ciples involved in 
construction 
activities. 
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Tools for Classroom Use 

If industrial arts activities are to become an inte- 
gral part of the elementary curriculum/ ' certain basic hand- 
tools must be available in each classroom where such 
activities are attempted. Furthermore/ the use of these 
tools must be a pleasant experience for both teachers and 
students. Consequently, these tool s' must be kept in good 
condition at all times. They should be attractively 
mounted and displayed so the student will consider them an 
integral part of the classroom. (See typical industrial 
arts area in Appendix D.) 

The following list of tools and furniture is recom- 
mended as a minimum requirement for each classroom (grades 
1-4) . This will allow for approximately one-fourth of the 
class to work in the industrial arts area at any one time. 



Quantity 



Description* Unit Total 

Cost Cost 



2 


5" C clamps 


$ 2.50 


$ 5.00 


2 


10 and 12 oz. wood handle claw 
hammers 


5.60 


11.20 


1 


Wooden or rubber mallet 


1.80 


1.80 


1 


10" second cut mill file with 
handle 


1.00 


1.00 


1 


File, Type-Surf orm. No. 295 


2.70 


2.70 


1 


File, Round-Surf orm. No. 297 


2.25 


2.25 


1 


Block plane, Stanley No. 118 


6.75 


6.75 


1 


6" side cutting pliers No. 38306 


3.50 


3.50 



*Keyed to Brodhead -Garrett catalogue. 



£ 
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Quant i 


Description 


Unit 


Total 






Co st 


Cost 


1 


5" combination pliers No. L25 


$1.60 


$ 1.60 


1 


Steel bench rule, 2’, No. 62 


5.10 


5.10 


1 


10" backsaw 


6.10 


6.10 


35 


Coping saws and extra blades 


.85 


4.25 


1 


10-point, 20" crosscut saw 


5.20 


5.20 


1 


2^" plastic-handled screw driver 


1.55 


1.55 


1 


4" plastic-handled screw driver 


1.95 


1.95 


1 


6" Phillips screw driver 


.85 


.85 


1 


10" Aviation tin snips 


6.00 


6.00 


1 


6 n try square 


2.70 


2.70 


1 


12" combination square 


3.60 


3.60 


1 


yardstick 


NC 


NC 


1 


1/4" portable electric drill 


18.00 


18.00 


1 


1/16" to 1/4" high-speed steel 








drill set 


5.60 


5.60 


1 


Speedbor spade type wood bits. 








set 3/8" to 1" 


4.95 


4.95 


1 


6" adjustable wrench 


2.15 


2.15 




SUBTOTAL 




$103.70 


1 


3/4" x 4' x 5' plywood worktop with 








24" support to be constructed 
locally 


8.00 


8.00 


2 


Clamp-on carpenter's vises 


3.66 


7.32 


1 


3/4" x 4' x 3' plywood open tool 








panel to be constructed 
locally and mounted on wall 
( see Appendix D) . Designed with 
custom holders to house recom- 
mended tool list. (One 4' x 8' 
sheet of 3/4" plywood will make 
one worktop and one tool panel.) 






2 


4' long (22" high) sawhorses. Legs 








to be constructed of 1 x 6 pine 
set at 22 degree angle. (See 
page 13 of Point of View Elemen- 
tars*' Industrial Arts by Stanley 
Tools, Educational Department, 
New Britain, Connecticut) 


2.00 


4.00 








$126.02 


Notes 


Worktop, sawhorses and tool panel should be 






stained and varnished for uniform appearance. 
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In recognition of the cost involved in equipping each 

elementary classroom, the list of recommended tools was 

held to a minimum. Additional handtools would he helpful 

in carrying out the objectives set forth in this document. 

They are listed in order of priority. 

Extension cord 
Hacksaw 

# 403 drill points 
Nail set 
Center punch 
Counter sink 
Sloyd knife 
Pile card 
Framing square. 

There is also a place for portable power tools in the 
"industrial arts corner." Ivey states that: 



A number of small power tools suggest to the 
student some of the realities of industry. A 1/4" 
drill, sabre saw, finishing sander, and a jig saw 
are appropriate for elementary classes. ^ 



If a departmentalized industrial arts classroom 
laboratory is used in grades 5-6, additional tools, equip- 
ment and floor space will be required and should be pro- 
vided for in accordance with need. (See pp. 74-87 of 
Elementary School Industrial Arts ^ for suggested equipment 
list and floor plan.) 



^Op. Cit . , Ivey, p. 108. 

•^Op. Cit., Gerbracht, pp. 74-87. 
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Materials for Classroom Use 

Handwork requires a variety of construction materials. 
It would be difficult to list all possible materials that 
could be utilized in the elementary classroom. One of the 
objectives of this project is for children to solve prob- 
lems they encounter. Therefore, the ingenuity of student 
and teacher are the only limitations to possible material 
selection. 

The following list is suggestive of locally-available 
materials which can be obtained at a nominal cost. 

It is suggested that all materials preceeded by an 
asterick (*) be housed in the classroom and the remainder 
be kept in central storage. 

Hardware 

Hinges, loosepin, various sizes 
Screw eyes, various sizes 
Cup hooks, various sizes 
Square benthooks, various sizes 
Corner braces 

Tape - friction, plastic electricians, masking 
Contact cement 
Rubber cement 

Bolts - machine and stone with nuts 
Washers, assorted 
*Finishing nails - assortment 
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*Common nails - assortment 
*Wire nails - assortment 
*Brads - assortment 

^Screws - flathead and roundhead - assortment 

^Scotch fastener 

*White casein glue (all purpose) 

Lumber 

No. 2 common pine 1x2, 1x4 

Mahogany, sugar pine, fir or other softwood 

Masonite or hardboard - 1/8" x 4' x 8' 

Pegboard - 1/8" x 4' x 8 1 
Upson Board - 1/4" x 4**x 8' 

Dowel rods - assorted 3' lengths (1/16" - 1") 
Interior plywood - 1/4" x 4* x 8* ; 1/2" x 4* x 8' 

Finishing Supplies 

Latex paint 

Paint thinner 

Paint brushes (one inch) 

Artist brushes 

Garnet sandpaper - medium and fine 
Steel wool 

Deft, natural finish 
Lacquer thinner 
Mahogany stain 
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Material Storage 

Material storage space for grades 1-6 should be avail- 
able separate and apart from the industrial arts laboratory 
which will serve grades 7-8. This space should be avail- 
able for teachers for experimentation and for use by 
classes involved in programs which cannot be carried out in 
the classroom. If a departmentalized approach to teaching 
industrial arts in grades 5 and 6 is followed, the associ- 
ated classroom-laboratory may well take care of these space 
needs. If this is not possible, central material storage 
should be provided in the industrial arts laboratory. 

When elementary students become engaged in activities 
involving materials housed in central storage, the teacher 
should encourage them to develop a bill of materials. The 
consultant, not the industrial arts teacher, should be 
responsible for the procurement of these materials. This 
will minimize disruption of activities in the industrial 
arts laboratory. 

Implementation of Pilot Proposal 

To successfully implement the elementary industrial 
arts program in the Greenwood City Schools, it is recom- 

f 

mended that a pilot program involving only one or two 
schools would logically be the first step. 

The following statements are offered as support for 
this recommendation: 
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1. This approach would provide an opportunity to make 
necessary modifications in the program before it is 
initiated on a system-wide basis. 

2. Because of the large number of elementary teachers 
involved/ it vould be difficult to initiate a oro— 
gram of this magnitude by the beginning of the 
1970-1971 school year. 

3. Basic hand tools need to be available in each class- 
room (grades 1-4) and in each classroom-laboratory 
(grades 5-6) to implement the elementary industrial 
arts program. Due to the sizable expenditure of 
funds required to equip all classrooms in the sys- 
tem, careful consideration must be given to the 
number, size and type of tools which are to be 
used. A pilot program is necessary to determine 
the most economical expenditure of funds for tools. ' 

4. A pilot program will also provide an opportunity to 
build a nucleus of enthusiastic teachers who will 
be beneficial in the system-wide implementation of 
the program. These teachers can provide valuable 
assistance in further program expansion. 

The initial, responsibility of the elementary industrial 

*• 

cirts consultant should be concerned with the development of 

’ * 

the pilot program. He should provide assistance in inte- 
grating industrial arts activities into the existing ele- 
. mentary curriculum. r< 
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Teacher Education , it is proposed that a teacher edu- 
cation program be initiated. This program will provide 
elementary teachers with the necessary background for 
utilizing industrial arts activities in their classrooms. 

To give the elementary teacher a comprehensive under- 
standing of elementary industrial arts content and method/ 
an extension course should be offered. This industrial 
arts course would probably be taught once a week for 15 
weeks. It would carry three hours graduate credit and 
would be taught in Greenwood (see Appendices A and B for 
course description) . This course, taught by university 
personnel, should be implemented at the earliest possible 
time. 

It is believed that this course would contribute to 
the implementation of the objectives of elementary indus- 
trial arts as set forth in the course outline (see Appendix 
B) . This graduate course will also be available through 
the Mississippi State University summer school program. 

Program Expansion 

Industrial arts activities should eventually permeate 

the curricula of all elementary schools in the Greenwood 

• ^ 9 

School System. This expansion. would be feasible from the 

* M, 

% \ 

f standpoint of Mississippi State University staff participa- 

t 

/ 

tion if *it took place at the rate of two schools per year. 
This would allow sufficient time for each elementary 

ERIC t 
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teacher to take the elementary industrial arts course 
before being asked to introduce industrial arts activities 
into the elementary curriculum. This time schedule would 
also allow for the purchase of tools, the building of 
needed furniture, and the maximum efficiency of the 
elementary industrial arts consultant's efforts. 

Technology for Children 

While conducting a similar study for the Leflore 
County Public School System, the authors asked Dr. Elizabeth 
Hunt to assist with the elementary industrial arts portion 
of the study. Dr. Hunt has gained national recognition as 
one of the leading authorities on industrial arts in the 
elementary school (Technology for Children) . That part of 
her report which applies to this study is reproduced in 
Appendix E. 



Elementary Industrial Arts in 
Leflore County , Mississippi 

Industrial arts is being introduced to all elementary 
children (grades 1-6) in the Leflore County, Mississippi 
Schools. 

Mrs. Kathryn Thompkin is an elementary teacher in one 
of those schools. She was enrolled in the Elementary 
Industrial Arts graduate course referred to earlier and has 
since integrated industrial arts into her teaching. She 
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was asked to explain her program at the Ninth Annual 
Mississippi Industrial Arts Clinic held at Mississippi 
State University on February 26-29/ 1970. Her enthusiasm 
is reflected in the paper she presented which may be found 
in Appendix F. 



Grades 7 and 8 

One of the prime functions of the last two years of 
the middle school (grades 7 and 8) is to provide students 
with educational experiences which are exploratory in 
nature. This exploratory purpose is often overlooked 
because its importance is not understood by those responsi- 
ble for curriculum development. Too often the 7th and 8th 
grade program is a scale model of the high school curricu- 
lum. Teachers and administrators have not addressed them- 
selves to the development of a unique offering for this 
important educational period. 

If industrial arts is to satisfy educational needs at 
this level/ it must provide an opportunity for all students 
to esq) lore the industrial world of work. "The junior high 
school industrial arts program (7th and 8th grades) is the 
most diversified of all (industrial arts programs) and 
offers a variety of experiences in organized laboratories. " ^ 
Experiences provided through these laboratories should lead 

13 

A Guide to Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts / 
AVA/ 1968/ p. 12. 
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to a richer understanding of the tools, materials, proces- 
ses, products, and problems of industry. These experiences 
should be oriented toward providing broad exposure to the 
many facets of today's industrial world of work. 

The program includes opportunity for . , . 
planning, experimenting, and working in the major 
activities of industrial arts. Opportunities to 
study the underlying functions of industry and to 
explore their inter-relationship are all part of 

the total program. 

The traditional "project-centered" industrial arts 
approach no longer depicts or relates effectively to modern 
industry. This approach is based on the concept of indus- 
try as it existed in the late 1800's and early 1900' s. 
Industrial arts cannot accomplish its important pre-voca- 
tional and exploratory functions if it does not adequately 
convey the modem concept of industry, 

The following objectives should be used as guidelines 
for developing industrial arts programs for the 7th and 8th 
grades in the Greenwood City Schools. 

1. Provide all students with the opportunity to 
explore the industrial world of work. 

2. Provide opportunities for attaining knowledge of 
industrial vocations and related avocational 
pursuits. 

3. Improve the competence level of the students in 



l^Ibid., p. 13 
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regard to choosing, buying, and using the goods 
and services of industry. 

General Purposes for Industrial Arts 
in the 7th and 8th Grades 

Exploring the Industrial World of Work Through the Multi - 
field Laboratory . The multifield laboratory should provide 
a wide variety of experiences which will introduce students 
to industry located in the service area of the school sys- 
tem (see Plow Charts # 3 and # 4) . Due to the mobility of 
the population, this service area should assume a national 
posture. 

Exploratory experiences provided through the multi- 
field laboratory should be strongly supported with supple- 
mental information concerning professional and occupational 
opportunity in each of the areas studied. Industrial arts 
teachers should strive to provide programs which will pre- 
sent a desirable balance between supplementary knowledge 
and practical application (laboratory experiences). 

Exploring the Industrial World of Work Through Occupational 
Orientation . Occupational orientation should be an inte- 

9 

gral part of the 7th and 8th grade industrial arts program. 
This segment of the total program should provide exploratory 
experiences in the total work spectrum which will enable 
students to make wiser and more satisfactory occupational 

15 Ibid. 
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FLOW CHART # 3 



8th Grade Industrial Arts (Multifield Laboratory) 
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FLOW C HAKE # 4 
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choices. A thirty -day block of time could be devoted to 
this pursuit in the 7th grade (see Plow Chart # 3 , page 49) . 
Additional time may be devoted to occupational orientation 
at the 8th grade level. 

These occupational orientation experiences would be 
under the direction of the industrial arts teacher. It 
would be his responsibility to organize and coordinate all 
activities. A major responsibility would be to obtain 
resource persons from the school, community, county or 
state who could adequately present the requirements and 
advantages of the occupational areas selected for study. 

Exploring the Industrial World of Work Through a Classroom 
Industry . Industrial arts can make one of its strongest 
educational contributions by providing the youth of America 
with an insight into the industrial society in which they 
must live. The exploration of the interrelationships of 
the various facets of industry should be accomplished 
through the organization and operation of a "classroom 
industry." The primary purposes of this activity would be 
the development of a workable and meaningful knowledge of 
industry through actual involvement in its problems. (See 
Appendix G which corresponds with Chapter V of NDEA Report, 
Interpretation of Modern Industry.) 

It is strongly recommended that thirty school days be 
devoted to "occupational orientation" in the 7th and 8th 
grades as shown in Plow Charts # 3 and #4. In the event 
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that it is administratively determined that "occupational 
orientation" will not be included in either or both of these 
grades an equal amount of time should be assigned for the 
teaching of a modified unit on the "interpretation of 
modern industry." This unit of instruction could take the 
form of the "classroom industry" briefly described above. 

In either event, the first semester of the 9th grade 
should be devoted to the teaching of a full-fledged unit on 
the "interpretation of modem industry" and the second 
semester to "occupational orientation" as shown on Flow 
Chart # 5, page 53. 



The 7th Grade 

The informal industrial arts experiences of pupils in 
grades 1 through 6 should have prepared them for the more 
formal experiences of this nature in the 7th grade. They 
should possess the degree of readiness necessary to profit 
fully from the exploratory experiences representing the 
world of work which are introduced at this point in the 
curriculum structure. This pupil group should also have 
matured to a sufficient degree to profit from instruction 
in "personal and social adjustment" which is paired with 
industrial arts at this level. The compatibility of these 
subject matter areas stems from the assumption that success 
in the world of work is dependent upon satisfactory adjust- 
ment to the environment on and off the job. The fact that 
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Orientation including the introduction of the technique to 
oe used. (The Roe Schema is recommended.) 
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one full semester is devoted to intensive instruction in 
personal and social adjustment does not eliminate the neces- 
sity for continuous instruction of this nature throughout 
the remainder of the pupils' time in school. Additional 
emphasis will be given to this area in the high school with 
special emphasis in part-time cooperative education programs 
in the 11th and 12th grades. 

The 7th grade subject matter organization is schemati- 
cally shown in Plow Chart #3/ page 49. The reader will 
observe that two student groups are involved with a total 
of 48 pupils (boys and girls) . These classes could be 
separated according to sex. It is recommended, however, 
that approximately equal numbers of boys and girls be 
included in the two class groups but that they be mixed 
rather than segregated. 

Upon examination of Plow Chart # 3, the reader will 
notice that one class group will move into the industrial 
arts laboratory for instruction under a qualified indus- 
trial arts teacher. The other class will begin to receive 
instruction in "personal and social adjustment" under a 
qualified home economics teacher in a home economics labora- 
tory or classroom. The industrial arts group will spend the 
first five days in an orientation period. This period of 
instruction is designed to prepare the group for successful 
participation in the industrial arts laboratory experiences 
that are to follow and to acquaint them with the personal 
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conduct which will be expected. Following this period the 
group will devote 15 school days in each of the areas of 
ceramics, plastics, nonferrous metals, and graphic arts. 
(Other areas may be selected if found to be more appropri- 
ate.) At the end of 65 school days, the two groups will 
rotate as indicated by the flow chart. 

At the end of another 65 school days both groups will 
come into a 30-school day period of "occupational orienta- 
tion." At this point both classes will have had the same 
educational experiences and should be equally ready for the 
new experiences included in this area. 

It should be noted that "occupational orientation" is 
optional depending on administrative decision. The alter- 
natives are a modified unit on "interpretation of modern 
industry" for boys under the direction of the industrial 
arts teacher, and an advanced unit of "personal and social 
adjustment" for girls taught by the home economics teacher. 

The initiation of occupational orientation at the 7th 
grade level is highly desirable from the standpoint of the 
necessity of alerting the pupil to his potential in the 
world of work at a time early enough to permit intelligent 
educational and career planning. It should be kept in mind 
that the occupational orientation experiences will be 
intensified in the 8th and 9th grades for the purpose of 
making the consummation of educational and career plans 
possible before entering the 10th grade. It stands to 
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reason that this objective will not be accomplished by all 
pupils. For this reason occupational orientation should be 
available above the 9th grade. In the final analysis, the 
best interests of all pupils will have been served by their 
having been subjected to the experience described above at 
this point in their educational program. 

It is further suggested that occupational orientation 
is extremely compatible with industrial arts because it 
relates closely to one of its basic objectives. In addi- 

# 

tion to this, the industrial arts teacher is probably the 
most occupationally versatile of all teachers. He is a 
student of occupations rather than an occupational spe- 
cialist. Characteristics of this kind make it possible for 
him to lead occupationally-innocent pupils into unbiased 
study and exploration of the world of work. 

The 8th Grade 

The 8th grade industrial arts program should be com- 
posed of three interrelated segments. These segments are: 

(1) orientation to the program, (2) multifield laboratory 
experiences, and (3) occupational orientation or interpre- 
tation of industry through the organization of a “classroom 
industry." 

Orientation . Orientation is of vital importance in the 
development of proper student attitudes. Teachers must not 
treat this as an unimportant activity but must seize this 
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opportunity to provide students with an insight into the 
industrial arts program. 

Orientation can be facilitated by helping students 
develop an understanding of the role industrial arts plays 
in the interpretation of industry. The industrial arts 
program can be made more meaningful if students understand 
the importance of knowing the impact that industry has on 
American society. When students understand these two facts, 
the industrial arts program should become relevant to their 
needs. Once education is approached from the standpoint of 
need satisfaction, students will become fascinated by learn- 
ing experiences. 

The prime purpose of this ten-day orientation period 
(see Plow Chart # 4, page 50) should be to prepare the group 
to participate successfully in the laboratory experiences 
which are planned for them and to reiterate policies concern- 
ing conduct which will be required. In addition to this, a 
portion of each period should be devoted to instruction in 
the basic elements of mechanical drawing. 

It is strongly suggested that the following items be 
considered in the development of the orientation program: 

1. The nature of industrial arts and its relationship 
to modern industry. 

•2. Personal conduct expected. 

3. Class routine. 

4 . Shop tour . 
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5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



Note: 



Instruction sheets. 

Charts and their use. 

Project selection. 

Laboratory rules including safety. 

How grade will be determined. 

How laboratory work will begin. 

Test. 

Approximately one-half of each period should 
be devoted to mechanical drawing. 



Multifield Laboratory . Work in the multifield laboratory 
will parallel and expand the exploration of industry con- 
ducted in the 7th grade program. This part of the total 
program will be conducted for 120 days. It should consist 
of (1) laboratory experiences, (2) related technical infor- 
mation, and (3) information which will unite the laboratory 
experiences and related technical information to the world 
of work. 

Laboratory experiences should be clustered around 
industrial areas which are representative of the school's 

service area. It should be remembered that the mobility of 

/ 

the population often makes the service area much broader 
than the local school district. 

Plow Chart # 4, page 50 suggests that wood, metal, 
electronics and power be used as the areas to be explored. 
These are excellent areas to study but must not be con- 
sidered finite. Other areas may be more representative of 
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a particular school's service area. 

Laboratory involvement is important but should not 
overshadow the large amount of related information which 
supports a technical field. Manipulative activity without 
sufficient theoretical background does not provide students 
with a complete understanding of the industry or industrial 
process being presented in the learning environment. 

Teachers must develop a realistic balance of time between 
laboratory experience and related technical information. 

Much has been written about making learning experi- 
ences meaningful. This desirable educational goal can be 
partially fulfilled by relating educational experiences to 
the real world that students must live and compete in. The 
industrial arts teacher must help students develop a full 
and meaningful understanding of how the laboratory activi- 
ties and technical information unite to become an effective 
and efficient tool of the industrial world of work. 

Interpretation of Industry . Specialization, mechaniza- 
tion, and technological growth have combined to make indus- 
try an abstract entity. Most present-day youth have no real 
concept of what goes on behind the barriers that shroud the 
industrial world of work. Much of this abstraction can be 
removed by involving students in the organization and opera- 
tion of a “classroom industry." This activity will allow 
students to become involved with the processes and problems 
of industry . 
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The extent of involvement in a 11 classroom industry" is 
dependent upon (1) the amount of time available for the 
activity, (2) the maturity level of the students, (3) the 
equipment available and (4) the materials available. 

Flow Chart # 4 suggests that a 30-day block of time is 
available for the operation of a "classroom industry" as an 
alternate for occupational orientation. This is not suffi- 
cient time to organize a company, develop a product, pro- 
duce the product, and sell the product. Therefore, if this 
period of time is to be effectively used, it is suggested 
that one of the following options be employed: 

1. Organize a company to produce a product that has 
been developed by the teacher. 

2. Organize a production unit and exclude the other 
functions involved in an industry. 

Steps for Option # 1 . 

1. Teacher would select a product that could be pro- 
duced ?? y the students. 

2. Teacher would develop all jigs and fixtures needed 
to produce the product. 

3. Teacher would assist the class in organizing a com- 
pany to produce and market the product. (See 
Figure 1 for suggested organization.) 

4. Students would produce and market the product. 
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FIGURE 1. Line Organization 



Steps for Option # 2 . 

1. Teacher would select an item that could be fabri- 
cated by the students. An example would be a fish 
ing lure. The parts could be purchased and then 
assembled by the students. 

2. Students could develop jigs and fixtures to aid in 
the assembly of the product. 

3. Teacher would assist the class in organizing a 
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production unit (see Figure 2 for suggested 

* 

organization) . 

4. Students •would market the product. 




FIGURE 2. Production Unit 
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CHAPTER III 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
THE GREENWOOD CITY SCHOOLS (Grades 9-12) 

Philosophy and Purpose 

The traditional concept of vocational education and the 
resulting emphasis which has been placed on it is described 
by the following excerpts from the Annual Report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education to the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfares 

At the very heart of our problem is the national 
attitude that says vocational education is designed 
for somebody else's children. 

We have promoted the idea that the only good educa- 
tion is an education capped by four years of college. 

It affects students who make inappropriate choices 
because they are victims of the national yearning 
for educational prestige. 

The above statements probably adequately describe the 
environment in which vocational education has functioned in 
the Greenwood City Schools. As es^pressed earlier, however, 
these traditional concepts with attending attitudes are pre- 
sently being subjected to critical scrutiny in an effort to 
develop an educational program which will more effectively 
meet the contemporary needs of the total school population. 

It is the purpose of this study to design a program of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education for the Greenwood 
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City Schools 'which will contribute heavily to the develop- 
ment of new concepts and positive attitudes on the part of 
all concerned. This program, when effectively merged with 
the total educational program, will provide appropriate 
opportunity for all pupils to prepare themselves for the 
next step they will take after leaving the public schools. 

If such a program is to satisfy the above purpose, it 
must be of sufficient quality to merit the position in the 
curriculum structure which is being advocated, and it must 
enjoy prestige equivalent to that accorded other areas of 
the curriculum. 

If the program is to be consistent and progressive, 
the high school must provide opportunity for all pupils to 
pursue and satisfy career interests which may have been 
discovered and/or inspired through exploratory and occupa- 
tional orientation experiences in grades one through nine. 
This will mean preparation for the world of work through 
appropriate programs of vocational education for a major 
segment of the student population. 

Success for vocational education in the high school 
cannot be expected until the administrative staff, faculty, 
students and parents accept the concept that the purpose of 
vocational education is to prepare individuals for success- 
ful entrance and progress in a chosen occupation. If this 
purpose is to be accomplished, certain definite principles 
must constitute the framework upon which vocational programs 
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are established and developed. The most important of these 
principles follows 

1. All vocational programs should be established on the 
basis of need which can be identified in terms of 
employment opportunity for program graduates. Voca- 
tional education loses its meaning/ value and justi- 
fication if employment opportunity is not available 
and within reach of those who complete the training. 

2. Vocational education can successfully be given only 
to those who want/ need, and are capable of profit- 
ing from the instruction. It necessarily follows 
that high school students should be enrolled in 
vocational programs only after having been inten- 
sively subjected to accepted vocational guidance 
procedures which will have determined that individ- 
ual students have: 

a. Appropriate aptitutes, vocational interests and 
personal and physical characteristics which will 
make success possible and probable in the occupa- 
tional area under consideration. 

b. Vocational intent and a desire to satisfy the 
attending need to be qualified for employment. 

Vocational education conducted without regard for this prin- 
ciple constitutes an educational burlesque and should not 
be tolerated. Administrators would do well to carefully 
examine and adjust enrollment policies in all vocational 
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education programs in accordance with this principle. 

3. Vocational education will be successful in propor- 
tion to the degree that the environment in which the 
student is trained is a replica of the environment 
in which he will subsequently work. This refers to 
the type of facilities and equipment/ nature of the 
instruction and the organisation and management of 
the instruction. In other words, every facet of 
vocational instruction should involve activities 
which are as near the real thing as possible. 
Equipment should be of the production type which is 
used in industry as opposed to "home craft" varie- 
ties. Laboratory activities should involve real 
products which compare favorably with products being 
produced in modern industry. For example, building 
trades classes should be constructing modern houses 
which could be sold or rented after completion, 
rather than building cedar chests in the school 
shop. 

4. Vocational education will be effective in proportion 
to the occupational competency of the teacher in the 
field in which he is teaching. There is no substi- 
tute for successful work experience on the part of 
the teacher. His teaching must stem from his 
ability to perform acceptably under actual job cir- 
cumstances in the occupational area in which he is 
teaching. 
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5. There is a minimum per capita cost below which 
effective vocational education cannot be given. 

If there is not sufficient fiscal ability to meet 
this minimum cost, vocational classes in question 
should not be attempted. The implication here is 
that vocational education is more expensive than 
general education and should not be judged by the 
same criteria. Administrators should recognize and 
apply this principle in determining which voca- 
tional programs are fiscally feasible in their 
school . 

6. All vocational education programs should function 
under the counsel and advice of a representative 
general advisory committee. Such a committee will 
constitute the kind of liaison the school must 
have with its service area in order to be fully 
aware of its needs and how well they are being met. 
In addition to the general advisory committee, the 
program should be served by as many craft or occupa- 
tional committees as are necessary to insure proper 
standards in course content, equipment, and facili- 
ties in all occupational areas. It should be empha- 
sized at this point that general advisory and craft 
committees have no administrative responsibility or 
authority. Their purpose is to serve in an advisory 
capacity only. The school will find such groups to 
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be of great help if they are properly selected, 
organized and utilized. 

7. The guidance and counseling system should begin in 
the elementary school and should increase in inten- 
sity at each grade level extending through the high 
school. The success of the Greenwood City School 
program will depend heavily upon the development of 
a guidance and counseling system which wills 

a. Initiate guidance functions in the elementary 
school coupled with world of work exploratory 
experiences beginning as early as grade one. 

b. Establish a policy which would eventually pro- 
vide a full-time counselor for every 250 pupils 
in the high school. 

c. Establish a policy requiring that each high 
school pupil have an individualized program of 
study . 

d. Eliminate the classification of students accord- 
ing to traditional programs or tracks such as 
"college preparatory, " "vocational," or "busi- 
ness." 

e. Provide formal occupational orientation experi- 
ences at a time early enough in the pupil's edu- 
cational program to make the consummation of 
career and educational plans possible before 
entering the 10th grade. 
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All aspects of the program which is described on the 
following pages of this report are based upon the above 
principles. 



Grade 9 

Pupils reaching the 9th grade will have been subjected 
to experiences in grades one through six which were designed 
to introduce them to the world of work. The 7th and 8th 
grades provided more intensive exploration of the world of 
work/ together with formal occupational orientation experi- 
ences. The 9th grade continues the pattern with increased 
emphasis on orientation to the world of work and the oppor- 
tunity to compare personal aptitudes and vocational inter- 
ests with occupational requirements at all levels of employ- 
ment. 

The first semester of the 9th grade is assigned to the 
"interpretation of modem industry." This is a course of 
study designed to help the pupil to crystallize his under- 
standing of modern industry/ its methods, materials and pro- 
cesses, and its place in our culture (see Appendix G) . 

The second semester is devoted to "occupational orien- 
tation," with the prime purpose of providing an environment 
which is extremely conducive to serious consideration of 
career objectives. Every possible effort should be made to 
bring pupils to this point of decision before they enter the 
10th grade. If this can be accomplished, meaningful 
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educational programs can be planned. Those pupils who are 
unsuccessful in establishing vocational goals by this time 
should be encouraged to continue their search through par- 
ticipation in vocational guidance activities and other 
informal occupational orientation opportunities provided by 
the school. 

The subject matter organization for grade 9 is schermti 
cally shown in Plow Chart # 5/ page 53. It will be noted 
that a class of 24 pupils will move into a ten-day orienta- 
tion period at the beginning of the school year. This time 
will be devoted to essential preliminaries involving the 
entire class. A program of instruction should be planned 
which will fully prepare the class for successful partici- 
pation in the experiences to follow. The class will then 
advance into a period of 80 school days devoted to the 
establishment and operation of a simulated industry which 
will involves 

1. The incorporation process 

2. The organization of industry 

3 . Financing 

4. Product selection and design 

5. Production 

6. Sales 

7., Liquidation of the corporation. 

Successful participation in this program will result 
in each individual having a better understanding and 
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appreciation of the methods, materials and processes of 
modern industry and its contemporary values to humanity. 

This essperience should contribute heavily to the individ- 
ual' s ability to identify and judge his inate aptitudes and 
vocational interests as they apply to the occupational 
opportunities which are presented by modern industry. 

Following the 80 -school day period described above, the 
class will move into another 10-day orientation period as 
indicated on Flow Chart # 5. From this point the pupil 
group will enter an 80-school day period of occupational 
orientation experiences. It is recommended that this 
instructional program be designed to utilize materials which 
are available through the Curriculum Coordination Unit (CCU) 
which is operated under the auspices of the State Department 
of Vocational Education at Mississippi State University. 

Such materials are currently based on Roe's Schema. If the 
SRA Occupational Exploration plan were used in the 7th and 
8th grades, it may be advisable to continue its use in the 
9th grade as a supplement to Roe's Schema. If it were not 
used in the 7th and 8th grades, it might well be adopted as 
the sole avenue of approach to occupational study in the 
9th grade as opposed to the use of Roe's Schema. There are 
other plans of occupational study which might prove to be 
more desirable than either of the above. 

It will be recalled that occupational orientation is 
optional in the 7th and 8th grades. Here again, although 
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strongly recommended, its inclusion in the 9th grade pro- 
gram rests upon administrative decision. If iu is not a 
part of the program in the lower grades, its inclusion at 
this point becomes mandatory if formal occupational orien- 
tation e 2 cperiences are essential prerequisites to the intel- 
ligent planning of individual high school progreims in terms 
of occupational purpose. If occupational orientation is 
included in the 7th and/or 8th grades, the 9th grade plan 
simply continues the program with more time and greater 
emphasis. 

It is strongly recommended that occupational orienta- 
tion be included in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades. It is 
believed that this represents as much time and credit as 
can be justified for this activity and that it is properly 
located in the curriculum structure to bring the best 
results. 

If it is administratively determined that occupational 
orientation is not to be included in the 9th grade, the 
semester in question should be devoted to industris.l arts. 
The most appropriate form of industrial arts for this 
level in the curriculum would be a general laboratory in a 
selected area such as electricity and electronics. Such 
essperiences would have great value for 9th graders but 
would scarcely satisfy the intense need pupils of this age 
have for assurance that there is a place for them ir.. the 
world of work and that they will have an opportunity to 
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prepare themselves for it. Additional industrial arts 
courses will be available at a later time in the secondary 
program for those who have room for them in their individ- 
ualized programs of study. 

The 7th, 8th and 9th grades probably marie the greatest 
drop-out points in the public school program. This lends 
prestige to the special attention that this study has given 
to the program in these grades. It is suggested that success- 
ful application of the program for grades one through nine 
as recommended in this report will contribute greatly to the 
alleviation of the drop-out problem. 

Grade 10 

Mechanical drawing is universally defined as “the 
language of industry." This places a value upon it which 
cannot be overlooked in vocational and industrial arts pro- 
grams and justifies its being included as an integral part 
of the total program. 

The basic elements of mechanical drawing should be 
taught incidentally throughout the middle school industrial 
arts program with specific emphasis being given to this 
area in the 10th grade (see Flow Chart # 6, page 74). This 
emphasis should take the form of a full -unit course to be 
required of all students who will enter specific vocational 
programs in the 11th grade. The course should be an avail- 
able elective to all students in the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
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grades who are not interested in vocational education but 
attach value to the course for other reasons. In this 
respect it is suggested that separate sections be provided 
for each of these interest groups. 

Students having interests which cannot be satisfied by 
the vocational courses which are offered in the high school 
may elect to continue in industrial arts courses on the 
high school level. It is, therefore, recommended that 
advanced industrial arts courses be made available at the 
10th, 11th, and 12th grade levels (see Flow Chart # 6, page 
74) . 

It is assumed that students who are interested in spe- 
cific vocational training will have made their occupational 
choice before or at the time they reach the 10th grade level. 
At this point they would schedule mechanical drawing as a 
preliminary to enrollment in the appropriate vocational 
program in the 11th grade. 

i 

Grades 11-12 

Specific vocational day trade programs are normally 
designed to operate for two 9 -month school terms involving 
three clock hours of instruction per day, 15 hours per 
week and 540 hours per term. The total instructional time 
during the two year period is 1,080 hours. As a general 
rule the students receives two credits for each year or a 
total of four credits. During this two year period the 
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student will also take two regular high school courses each 
year thus earning the usual four credits per year which 
will satisfy graduation requirements. It is strongly 
recommended that vocational day trade programs presently 
being offered in the Greenwood High School be examined for 
the purpose of determining if they are in line with the 
needs of students and are representative of occupational 
areas which offer employment opportunities to graduate from 
the program (see Plow Chart # 6) . 

It is understood that a full-fledged occupational study 
of areas served by the Greenwood Schools is being made in 
an effort to identify areas of employment opportunity for 
high school graduates for an extended period of years. 
Information which results from this study should serve as 
an excellent basis for determining which specific voca- 
tional education programs should be continued and/or 
established. 

Vocational Part-time Cooperative Education 

It is suggested that vocational part-time cooperative 
training be made an integral part of the total vocational 
and industrial arts program of the Greenwood Schools. Such 
a program would provide an excellent opportunity for 
selected students to receive a superior type of educational 
experience "in the classroom and on the job/" as a prelimi- 
nary to full-time employment after graduation from high 
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school (see Flow Chart # 6, page 74) . If vocational part- 
time cooperative education is to be included as an integral 
part of the total program, it should be established in 
accord with guidelines which have been developed by the 
State Department of Vocational Education. 

A paramount feature of the program would be departure 
from traditional requirements for part-time cooperative 
education classes which restrict student enrollment to 
specified occupational areas. Such departure is in line 
with principles involved in the vocational act of 1963 and 
the amendments of 1968 which seek to eliminate segmentation 
of vocational education services according to occupational 
lines and to encourage the principle of "occupational 
mixing.” 

Students to be enrolled should be carefully screened 
according to their possession of appropriate aptitudes and 
vocational interest, and their attitude and sincerity of 
purpose toward preparation for full-time employment. 

It is recommended that the program be confined to the 
11th and 12th grades and that students be permitted to 
enroll in all of the legitimate occupational areas which 
are represented in the Greenwood area. Final decisions on 
the part of students to enroll in the part-time cooperative 
program should be based on the results of full participa- 
tion in vocational guidance opportunities which have been 
available to them. This does not eliminate the 
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advisability of establishing specialized part-time coopera- 
tive education programs in specific occupational areas 
where sufficient need and justification exists. For the 
most part, however, the part-time cooperative program should 
be used to provide the occupational breadth which is needed 
to satisfy the occupational interests of the high school 
students enrolled in the 11th and 12th grades. 

Day school vocational programs should be established 
in accord with the findings of the occupational study 
previously discussed. 



Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance is a continuous process and must 
be vigorously applied throughout the elementary and 
secondary school if satisfactory results are to be accom- 
plished. For the most part education has little meaning if 
it is not premised upon vocational purpose. Although the 
vocational purpose may change, it will put meaning into the 
individual's educational program during its tenure. 

The fact that vocational objectives might be changed 
as a result of effective guidance during the exploratory 
and occupational orientation periods could eliminate the 
necessity of "job changing" after entering the world of 
work. 

Although vocational guidance is a continuous process, 
there are certain points in the program where pupils should 
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be subjected to intensive guidance activities. The recom- 
mended program for the Greenwood City Schools places one of 
these points between the 8th and 9th grades (see Flow Chart 
# 1/ page 16) . 

The responsibility of determining specifically what 
these "intensive guidance" activities will include and the 
time of application will be placed in the hands of qualified 
and responsible guidance counselors. Within the structure 
of the total program which is recommended/ however, certain 
definite results are expected to have accrued at this point. 
The most important of these expected results are: 

1. Ax>propriate and sufficient psychological testing of 
all pupils. 

2. The examination of individual vocational objectives 
in accordance with test results and other available 
personal data. 

3. Aid in the establishment of vocational objectives 
for those pupils who are ready for this step. 

4. The building of a personalized program of study for 
each pupil based on his vocational objectives and/ 
or personal need. Such programs of study should 
carry appropriate emphasis on general education 
with an elective program which is designed to 
develop the vocational potential of the individual 
pupil whether it be in the realm of marketable 
skills for use upon leaving the high school, or 
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preparation to enter an institution of higher learn- 
ing. There will be exceptions to these ideal accom- 
plishments such as: 

a. Some pupils will not have achieved sufficient 
maturity to be successful in the establishment 
of a vocational objective at this time. This 
mandates continued occupational orientation and 
exploration . 

b. Pupils who are disadvantaged in one form or 
another should be shunted into "special needs" 
education at this point. 

c. Still other pupils will decide to leave the 
public schools at this time or after completing 
the 9th grade. 

The plan for the provision of personalized programs of 
study for each pupil should be initiated for the 9th grade 
of any given year. This should be followed by the same 
process for the 9th grade of each succeeding year. Each 
year the counselor load would be increased by the necessity 
of re-examining the programs of study and vocational goals 
which were developed in preceding years. Within a four- 
year period, each high school pupil would have an individ- 
ualized program of study. This, in effect, would allow a 
period of four years to develop the counselor staff to full 
force. 

It was stated earlier that the guidance and counseling 
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system would eliminate the classification of students 
according to traditional programs or tracks such as "college 
preparatory," "vocationaV or "business." The following 
suggestions may be helpful in this respect. 

1. Pupils entering the 9th grade will have been sub- 
jected to intensive guidance activities and explo ra- 
tion of the vrorld of work which has culminated in 
the development of a personalized program of study 
for each pupil. Such programs of study are pat- 
terned in accord with the individual's vocational 
objective and/or personal need. Programs of study 
for those pupils who have not established career 
objectives will continue to emphasize occupational 
orientation and vocational guidance until career 
decisions are reached. 

2. Personalized programs of study will not be "tagged" 
or "named" — each individual is simply a "high 
schoo 1 student . " 

3. The 9th and 10th grade course work will be concen- 
trated in the conventional general educational 
areas with limited opportunity to schedule elective 
courses. 

4. All personalized programs should include significant 
sequences of courses which lead to the development 
of marketable skills or professional preparation 
with a common core of general education courses. 
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"Communication and computational skills become 
relevant in a context that relates them to an 
employment objective." ^ 

5. In the final analysis pupils of similar aptitudes 
and vocational interests may have almost identical 
programs. A pupil who has elected a sequence of 
courses leading to professional preparation, how- 
ever, may change to a course sequence leading to the 
development of marketable skills and vice versa (see 
grades 9-12 portion of Plow Chart # 1, page 16) . If 
this phase of the program is to be successful, 
pupils must be free to change from one elective 
sequence of courses to another at appropriate times 
when accepted guidance procedure indicates that 
their best interest will be served by such a change. 

6. Changes in elective sequences of courses should in 
no way affect the general education requirements 
which should involve a minimum of 9 or 10 general 
education courses to be taken during the four high 
school years. Acceptable standards of achievement 
should be established and maintained in all general 
education courses. 

The second point of intensive guidance is between the 
high school and the "next step" the pupil will take (see 

^Hugh Calkins, Annual Report . National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, 

1969, page 2. 
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Flow Chart #1, page 16) . Here again the exact nature of 
the guidance activity and the specific time it will occur 
will be determined by qualified guidance personnel. It is 
expeqted, however, that the counseling service wills 

1. Re-examine career objectives which have been 
previously established. 

1. Aid in the establishment of new career objectives. 

3. Aid in the placement of those who elect to enter 
the world of work at this time. 

4. Counsel pupils relative to their plans to continue 

« 

their education in a junior college or higher 
institution of learning. 

During the 1968-69 school year, 127 Greenwood Public 
School students completed program requirements in coopera- 
tive and preparatory vocational education programs. Of 
this number, only 27 (or 13 percent) were employed full 
time in the occupational area they were trained for. How- 
ever, 76 or 60 percent continued full time school. Inten- 
sive counseling with these students would have helped deter- 
mine if the student misjudged his vocational goal, or if 
the vocational program he followed helped him meet his 
vocational objective through continued education. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

The major purpose of this study was to design a com- 
prehensive introduction and orientation to the world of 
work for the Greenwood City School System. This plan was 
to assist Greenwood in the development and implementation 
of a comprehensive educational program which would serve 
all youth in the Greenwood separate school fystem. 

The paramount inspiration for the study was a sincere 
desire on the part of Greenwood City School officials -;o 
determine what the educational needs of contemporary youth 
actually are and to develop an educational program to meet 
them. Preliminary study and consideration indicated that 
the most important of these needs are: 

1. To participate in self-analysis to the extent o:: 
definitely identifying their aptitudes and voca- 
tional interests. 

2. To become sufficiently well acquainted with the 
world of work to understand and appreciate its 
requirements for occupational success. 

3 . To compare personal aptitudes and interests with 
job requirements in occupational areas of interest. 

4. To have the counsel and advice of qualified guid- 

i 

ance personnel in making career decisions in terms 
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of their own aptitudes, vocational interests, per- 
sonal and physical characteristics. 

5. To have the counsel and advice of qualified guid- 
ance personnel in developing educational programs 
designed to accomplish individual career goals. 

6. To attend a public school which provides an environ- 
ment conducive to learning and is dedicated to the 
purpose of preparing each of its pupils for the next 
step he will take after leaving the school. 

The provisions for satisfying the above needs which are 
fully described in the preceding report are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

E lementary Industrial Arts , The major purpose of 

1 • 

industrial arts in the elementary school is to introduce the 
pupil to the world of work and to enable the teacher to give 
more meaningful instruction. Activities should stem from 
and be integrated with the subject being taught. This 
should hold true in the self-contained elementary classroom 
(grades 1-4) as well as in the middle school departmen- 
talized setting (grades 5-6) . 

Grades 7-8 . The prime function of industrial arts in 
the last two years of the middle school (grades 7-8) is to 
provide students with general education experiences which 
are exploratory and prevocational in nature. This can be 
accomplished through the study of personal and social 
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adjustment, occupational orientation, interpretation of 
modern industry and multifield laboratory activities. 
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High School Program . Vocational education in the high 
school should be as comprehensive as necessary to provide 
full opportunity for all students to satisfy vocational 
objectives which were established during or as a result of 
occupational orientation experiences in the elementary and 
middle schools. 

The student should be introduced to high school indus- 
trial arts and vocational education through a comprehensive 
study of modern industry and occupational orientation in 
the 9th grade. 

This should be followed by mechanical drawing in the 
10th grade in further preparation for their 11th and 12th 
grade industrial education course selections. 

Industrial arts should consist of unit laboratory 
offerings in grades 11 and 12. Also in grades 11 and 12, 
vocational day trade and part-time cooperative training 
programs should be established on the basis of need. 

Vocational and educational objectives will dictate 
certain types of courses to be taken by students with 
various goals. However, the school should not allow stu- 
dents to be stereotyped by placing them in a vocational 
track. Calkins states that: 

A separate vocational school or a distinct 

vocational track should be exceptions, not rules 
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